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REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided 


through this service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices 
listed below. This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the 
Public Information Directors and the states in their regions: 


Region I........ 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region II....... 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Region III...... 


Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 

West Virginia 


Region IV....... 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
Nerth Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V........ 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
iio 
sconsin 


Pau? +. Neal 

Room £-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3580 

1515 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 


212-944-3435 


10036 


John P. Hord 
Room 2460 
3535 Market St. 


aE eae Pa. 19104 


Frances Ridgway 

Room 317 

1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-881-4495 


John D. Mellott 
Room 737 

230 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, 111. 60606 
312-353-6976 


Region VI---++++++++- 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


REGION VET ccs ccccces 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Region VIII.......... 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


RegteW Th..cssccvcses 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


BRGUOR Ke cécocscvves 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 


Les Gaddie 

Room 220 

555 Griffin Sq. Bldg. 
Griffin and Young Sts. 
Dallas, Texas 75202 
214-767-4776 


Patrick A. Hand 
Room 2509 

Federal Office Bldg. 
911 Wainut St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
BTG374-5801 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 1468 
Federal Bldg. 
1961 Stout St. 
Denver, Colo. 
303-837 -4235 


61406 


80294 


Joe B. Kirkbride 
Room 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


94102 


Room 7021 

Federal Office Bldg. 
909 First Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 
20€-442-7620 


98174 





Week of February 25, 1980 
U.S. TO REJOIN INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR ORGANIZATION 
WASHINGTON -- The United States is rejoining the International Labor Organization 
(ILO) from which it withdrew two years ago, President Carter announced, because the 
organization has generally returned to its fundamental principles and purposes. 
The decision has the support of the AFL-CIO and the U.S. Council on the 


International Chamber of Commerce, the President said. 


President Carter said since the U.S. withdrawal “a majority of ILO members-- 


governments, workers, and employers--have successfully joined together to return 
the ILO to its original purposes. 

“Through their efforts," he said, “steps have been taken to strengthen the 
independence of employer and worker delegates, undertake investigations of human 
rights violations in a number of countries including the Soviet Union, reinforce 
the principle of due process, and generally reduce the level of politicization in 
the ILO." 


Following is the complete text of the President's statement: 


Two years ago I directed that the United States withdraw 
from membership in the International Labor Organization, a 
specialized agency of the United Nations, because it had strayed 
too far from its fundamental principles and purposes. In partic- 
ular, our withdrawal was an expression of our growing concern 
Over a number of trends that weakened the ability of the ILO to 
carry out its basic mission. Those trends included the erosion 
of the independence of employer and worker delegates attending 
ILO conferences, the relative immunity of certain countries from 
criticism for violating workers' human rights, the growing disregard 
within the ILO of the principles of due process, and the intro- 
duction of extraneous political issues into ILO debates. 
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At the time of our withdrawal I stated that we remained ready 
to return to the ILO whenever that organization demonstrated respect 
for its proper principles and procedures. It was my hope that other 
countries would come to realize that the ILO and other UN agencies 
can Only be effective if they are not used for political propaganda 
purposes. 


Since then, a majority of ILO members -- governments, workers, 
and employers -- have successfully joined together to return the 
ILO to its original purposes. Through their efforts, steps have 
been taken to strengthen the independence of employer and worker 
delegates, undertake investigations of human rights violations in 
a number of countries including the Soviet Union, reinforce the 
principle of due process, and generally reduce the level of poli- 
ticization in the ILO. 


I have decided, therefore, that the United States should now 
rejoin the ILO and work with other members to ensure that the true 
potential of this organization is realized. This decision has the 
support of American trade union and employer organizations -- the 
AFL-€IO and the U.S. Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. 


As a member of the ILO, and withthe support of other countries, 


the United States will seek to ensure that the ILO continues to 
serve the interests of the world's working men and women by pro- 
moting more and better jobs while protecting their human rights 
and dignity. 





Week of February 25, 1980 


ONE IN THREE WORKERS HAS GONE TO COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON -- More than one of every three workers age 18 and over had completed 
at least one year of college as of March 1979, the Bureau of Labor Statistcs of the 
Department of Labor reported. As recently as 1970, only one in four had reached that 
level of education. 

Although college educated workers are still heavily concentrated in white-collar 
work, many are also now found in blue-collar, service, and farm jobs. The percentage 
of both men and women age 25 and over in these occupations have completed one or more 
years of college has doubled during the 1970 decade. Between March 1970 and March 1979, 
the proportion rose from 7 to 16 percent for blue-collar workers, from 8 to 18 
percent for service workers, and from 9 to 18 percent for farmers and farm workers. 

The proportion of white-collar workers with at least one year of college has continued 
to increase, rising from 45 percent in 1970 to 57 percent in 1979. 

Although both men and women in the labor force have increased their educational 
attainment during the 1970s, men remain more likely than women to have completed at least 
one year of college--38 compared with 34 percent. Among black workers, the proportion 
with some college has risen to 29 percent, while among whites it has risen to 38 percent. 
Among the blacks, however, women were still more likely than men to have completed some 
college, 31 compared with 27 percent in 1979. 

Other findings relating to March 1979 are the following: 

* Women in the labor force age 16 years and over averaged about the same years of 
education as men (12.6) in March 1979. However, about 45 percent of the women 
has completed only four years of high school compared with 37 percent of the 
men. Male workers were somewhat more likely to have gone to college. 

For men as well as women, unemployment rates varied with the number of years of 
schooling. Unemployment rates were highest for those with just one to three 
years of high school (11.9 percent for men and 12.7 percent for women). This 
was largely because of the high incidence of unemployment among young persons 


who have .not yet completed high school. 


(More) 
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* In March 1979, Hispanic workers averaged 12.0 years of education (compared 
with 12.7 years for whites and 12.3 years for blacks), up from 11.2 years 
in March 1974. Over the same period, the proportion of Hispanic workers with 
some college arew from 16.5 percent to 19.6 percent. 
* Although Hispanics had completed fewer years of schooling than either blacks or 
whites, blacks were more likely to experience unemployment. For example, 
in March 1979, the unemployment rate of blacks with 4 years for high school 
was 13 percent compared with 8 percent for Hispanics and 5 percent for whites. 
These findings are based primarily on special annual tabulations of trformation 
obtained through the Current Population Survey. The survey is conducted monthly for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of the Census. Additional information 
on the educationa] attainment of workers will appear in the "Special Labor Force 


Report" section of a forthcoming issue of the Labor Department's Monthly Labor Review. 
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Week of February 25, 1980 

NEW BLS PUBLICATION HELPS TEENAGERS 
EXPLORE CAREERS 

WASHINGTON -- Are junior high school students ready to think about careers? 
Yes, says the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. That's why BLS 
is publishing the first edition ever of a career guidebook for youngsters in the 
early teens. The attractively illustrated book is called “Exploring Careers." 
It's full of easy-to-understand descriptions of jobs and features activities for 
testing career interests. The book helps youngsters understand that “exploring 


careers begins with exploring yourself." 


The new 550-page publication was prepared by the BLS staff 
responsible for the biennial “Occupational Outlook Handbook.” “Exploring 
Careers” was developed in response to the need for occupational materials 
geared to the age and interest level of younger readers. 

“Exploring Careers” is built around the (dea that people are 
different and the paths they follow differ, too. The new publication 
offers young readers a way of relating their own interests to the demands 


of different careers. The book emphasizes the job as it is experienced 


(More ) 
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by workers: The tasks, the tools, the relations with others, the 
training or experience needed, and the connection between the job and the 
way the worker iives. Both the positive and negative aspects of working 
are ptesented through photographs and day~in-the-life narratives that 
amount to personal encounters with real vorkers. 

“Exploring Careers” begins with a chapter on “The World of Work and 
You.” Photographs of youngsters in a variety of situations emphasize the 
link between career exploration and self-exploration. A chart that 
matches personal and job characteristics gives students a chance to 
identify occupations that may be suitable for them, given their likes and 
dislikes. 

Each of the other 14 chapters covers a group or “cluster” of related 
eccupations. Occupational narratives are used to introduce the tasks 
performed by workers in several representative jobs in each cluster. A 
career game, « series of evaluative questions, and suggested activities 
accompany each narrative. The career games introduce related 
occupations. The evaluative questions give youngsters a chance to 
consider a particular job it. terms of their own likes, dislikes, 
activities in school, and spare-time interests, while the activity 
sections provide a way of learning about the world of work through direct 
involvement. 

Some of the suggested activities will appeal to youngsters as 
independent projects. Others are best suited to group or classroom use, 
as special assignments or projects. The emphasis throughout ts on 


“hands-on” activities rather than library research on occupations and 


(More) 
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careers. The importance of tapping community resources is a basic axion 
in implementing career education, and the activity sections suggest 
trips, guest speakers, and other ways of strengthening linkages among th 
schools, the community, business, industry, and labor. 

Because “Exploring Careers” is written for youngsters who for the 
most part are too young to “try out” occupations by working, even summers 
or part time, the publication stresses volunteering as a means of care 
exploration. Volunteering offers opportunities to test career interests 
and observe the work environment first hand, most commonly in community 
service settings such as hospitals, museums, zoos, day care centers, and 
recreation programs. Many youngsters are introduced to volunteering 
through an organized program sponsored by a school or voluntary action 
center, or by a civic, religious, or youth group. 

To enhance its usefulness in a variety of settings, “Exploring 
Careers” is available as a single volume or as 15 separate chapters. 
Designed for individual as well as group learning in the classroom, 
“Exploring Careers” can be used in courses on vocations and careers or 
serve as a resource for infusing career education content in subject 
classes such as English or mathematics. The publication also lends 
itself to individual and group counseling in guidance offices and career 
resource centers. Librarians and counselors are likely to find that its 
multi-volume format encourages browsing and leads to further occupational 
exploration. “Exploring Careers” can serve as a reference tool as well. 
Students doing research on a particular occupation will find the Job 


Facts a useful starting point. The nature of the work and training 


(More) 
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requirements for nearly 300 occupations are described briefly in the Job 
Facts sections. 

“Exploring Careers” is suitable for use in youth programs sponsored 
by community, business, and religious organizations. Career exploration 
is an increasingly important activity for youth-serving organizat tons 
such as the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. «awl the Boy Scouts of America, to 
name just two of the many organizations concerned with helping youngsters 
prepare for responsible adult roles. Throughout the Nation, churches and 
synagogues, work-education councils, Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) prime sponsors, and other groups are working with 
young people, encouraging them to learn job skills and behaviors and to 
familiarize themselves with the work environment. “Exploring Careers” 
provides occupational information that can aid such efforts. 

Chapter titles are 

The World of Work and You (BLS Bulletin 2001-1) 

Industrial Production Occupations (BLS Bulletin 2001-2) 

Office Occupations (BLS Bulletin 2001-3) 

Service Occupations (BLS Bulletin 2001-4) 

Education Occupations (BLS Bulletin 2001-5) 

Sales Occupations (8LS Bulletin 2001-6) 

Construction Occupations (BLS Bulletin 2001-7) 

Transportation Occupations (BLS Bulletin 2001-8) 

Scientific and Technical Occupations (BLS Bulletin 2001-9) 

Mechanics and Repairers (BLS Bullecin 2001-10) 


Health Occupations (BLS Bulletin 2001-11) 


(More) 
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Social Scientists (BLS Bulletin 2001-12) 

Social Service Occupations (8LS Bulletin 2001-13) 

Performing Arts, Design, and Communications Occupations (BLS 

Bulletin 2001-14) 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Fishery Occupations (BLS 
Bulletin 2001-15). 

“Exploring Careers” may be purchased from any Regional Office of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, listed below. Price of the 550-page’ single 
volume (BLS Bulletin 2001) is $10. Individual chapters (BLS Bulletins 
2001-1 through 2001-15) cost $2. A packaged set of all 15 chapters costs 
$12. Payment, by check or money order made payable to the Superintendent 
of Documents, should accompany all orders. 

BLS Regional Offices: 
1603 JFK Bldg. 9th Floor 
Boston, Mass 02203 Federal Office Bldg. 


230 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 60604 


Suite 3400 2nd Floor 

1515 Broadway 555 Griffin Square Bldg. 

New York, N.Y. 10036 Dallas, Tex. 75202 

P.0. Box 13309 911 Walnut St., ISth Floor 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 Kansas City, Mo. 64106 

1371 Peachtree St., NE. 450 Golden Gate Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 San Francisco, Calif. 94102 


### 








Week of February 25, 1980 


STRIKE FORCE TEAM FINDS WAGE VIOLATIONS 
BY FLORIDA FIRMS EMPLOYING UNDOCUMENTED WORKERS 


WASHINGTON -- Five weeks of intensive investigations by a special strike force 
team in southern Florida have disclosed wage underpayments totaling $1.2 million 
owed by 81 firms in industries with heavy concentrations of undocumented workers, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Employment Standards Donald Elisburg announced. 

The firms are in alleged violation of the Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA). 

Of the amount owed, $540,000 has been collected so far. Two major legal actions 
have also been filed by the department against firms in U.S. District Court in Miami. 

The investigations, made by a Labor Department Wage and Hour Division strike 
force team, began January 14. The team targeted 87 firms and concentrated on the 
tourist, construction, and garment industries in Florida's Dade and Broward counties. 

These industries were targeted because they were believed to employ large 
numbers of undocumented workers. 

Elisburg explained that the FLSA, which sets minimum wage, overtime pay and 
other labor standards, applies to undocumented workers as well as U.S. citizens. 

“We are committed to eradication of illegal working conditions affecting 
persons regardless of their citizenship status. Enforcement efforts by this strike 
force team have curtailed some of the illegal labor practices to which undocumented 
workers are particularly vulnerable,” Elisburg said. 

One of the court actions involves the following Dade County apparel firms: 
Caballero E. Hijos, Inc.; Florida Apparel Enterprises, Inc.; Vestidos, Inc., Point 
One, Inc., and Melwine Garment Company. In addition, Jose Caballero and Ulises 
Caballero, officials of Caballero E. Hijos, Inc., and Florida Apparel Enterprises, 


Inc., were named individually. 


(More) 
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Caballero E. Hijos, Inc., Florida Apparel Enterprises, Inc., Jose Caballero 
and Ulises Caballero allegedly have been in violation of the minimum-wage and 
recordkeeping provisions of the FLSA since Feb. 12, 1977. Additionally, the complaint 
states that these defendants employed industrial homeworkers without obtaining from 
the Labor Department the required certificates. 

The suit also asks that the companies be ordered to pay any back wages found by 
the court to be due for a period of three years prior to the action, along with an 
equal amount as liquidated damages, plus court costs. 

Wolfie's Twenty-First Street Restaurant, Inc., and Edward Lassman, both of 
Dade County, individually, were named in the other court action, with petitions for 
adjudication in civil contempt and for enlargement of a 1971 U.S. District Court 
judgment. 

The 1971 judgment permanently enjoined the company from violating the minimum 
wage and recordkeeping provisions of the FLSA and ordered $8,250 in back wages paid 
to its employees. 

Since the judgment was rendered, Wolfie's has allegedly failed to comply with 
provisions set out by the court and has allegedly been in violation of the FLSA's 
overtime pay provisions since Feb. 1, 1977. 

The suit asks that the company be ordered to pay any minimum wages and overtime 


compensation found by the court to be due employees, together with an equal amount of 
liquidated damages, and costs of the action. 


Additional suits are expected as a result of investigations by the southern 
Florida strike force team. 


Strike forces have also been organized in other parts of the country and are 
focusing on a number of industries where undocumented workers are apt to be 
concentrated. 


These investigative teams are an offspring of the EUW, or Employers of 
Undocumented Workers program initiated last year by President Carter. 


The Wage and Hour Division's role in this national effort started in July 1978 
after Congress allocated additional resources for targeting investigations in 
geographic areas and industries employing large numbers of undocumented workers. 


The Wage and Hour Division is part of the department's Employment Standards 
Administration. 


### 








Week of February 25, 1980 
AIRLINE EMPLOYEES ADVISED 
ON DEREGULATION ACT RIGHTS 

WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor advised furloughed or terminated 
airline employees who want information or assistance concerning their hiring rights 
under the Airline Deregulation Act of 1978 that they may contact the nearest regional 
office of the Labor-Management Services Administration. 

Under the Airline Deregulation Act, protected airline employees who are 
terminated or furloughed on or after Oct. 24, 1978, have preferential hiring rights 
for other airline industry jobs. To meet the act's eligibility requirements, an 
employee must have worked for a certificated air carrier full time for four or more 
years as of Oct. 24, 1978, and must have been furloughed or terminated--other than 
for cause. 

Individuals who have questions about the act or their rights or obligations 


under it may contact one of these LMSA employee protection advisors: 


Steven R. Eischen John Beaty 

U.S. Department of Labor, LMSA U.S. Department of Labor, LMSA 
911 Walnut Street, Rm. 2200 230 S. Dearborn St., Rm. 1060 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 Chicago, Illinois 60604 

Phone: (816) 374-5131 Phone: (312) 353-0133 

Ronald Gallagher Robert Koenig 

U.S. Department of Labor, LMSA U.S. Department of Labor, LMSA 
3535 Market Street, Rm. 14120 450 Golden Gate Ave., Rm. 9061 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 San Francisco, California 94102 
Phone: (212) 596-1134 Phone: (415) 556-5915 

Susan Green James Hundley 

U.S. Department of Labor, LMSA U.S. Department of Labor, LMSA 
1515 Broadway, Rm. 3513 1371 Peachtree St., N.E., Rm. 300 
New York, New York 10036 Atlanta, Georgia 30309 

Phone: (212) 944-3409 Phone: (404) 881-4237 
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Week of February 25, 1980 


UNEMPLOYMENT OF ADULT MEN, WOMEN AND TEENAGERS 
LITTLE CHANGED IN MOST STATES IN 1979, SURVEY SHOWS 


WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rates for adult men, adult women, and teenagers 
showed little change in most states from 1978 to 1979. Unemployment rates of adult 
women, however, were significantly higher than those of adult men in 32 of the 50 
States in 1979, and teenagers had the highest rates of any age group in the population 
of most States, according to annual average estimates from the Current Population Survey 


released by the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Changes in unemployment from 1978 to 1979 





Changes in the unemployment rates of adult men (20 years old and over) 
were statistically significant in only seven States in 1979. In three States -- 
Alaska, California, and New York -- men's rates fell sharply. By contrast, their 
unemployment rates rose markedly in Indiana and Michigan (where there were 
layoffs in the automobile and automobile-related industries), Nevada (where the 
tourist industry was affected by summer gasoline shortages), and Kansas. Except 
in Kansas, the increases came after several years of improvement. 

Unemployment rates of adult women (20 years and s.lder) also changed very 
little in 1979 in most States. Decreases were significant in only seven States-~- 
Alaska, California, Hawaii, Illinois, Mississippi, North Dakota, and Texas. The 
only State in which the unemployment rate of adult women increased significantly 
was Wyoming. 

Because the number of teenagers in the labor force of every State is 
relatively small-- ranging from about 8 to 12 percent of the total labor force-- 


the sampling variability of teenage unemployment rates can be very high. 


(More) 
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Thus, apparent changes in teenage unemployment rates in 1979 were statistically 
significant in only four states: Montana, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, and South 


Carolina. In all four states, the teenage unemployment rate decreased in 1979. 


Unemployment during 1979 


Adult men had a national average unemployment rate of 4.1 percent in 
1979. The highest rate for adult men was in Alaska -~ 8.5 
percent -~ a marked improvement from 11.6 percent the year vefore. This high 
rate appears to be an aftereffect of the completion of the oil pipeline. 

Alaska was the only State where the rate for adult men was significantly higher 
than the rate for adult women in 1979. 

The highest unemployment rate of adult men in the contiguous United 
States was in Michigan (6.2 percent), where automobile industry layoffs affected 
employment in the latter part of 1979. Rates for adult men were lowest (about 2 
percent) in Nebraska, New Hampshire, and Oklahoma. 

Adult women, whose national unemployment rate was 5.7 percent in 1979, 
fared especially well in Nebraska and North Dakota, where their rates were less 
than 3 percent. The rate for adult women was highest in Delaware 
(9.1 percent)-- followed by Alabama (7.8 percent) and Michigan (7.7 percent). In 
about three of every five States, women's 1979 rates were significantly higher 
than those of sen. 

Teenagers experienced a national unemployment rate of 16.1 percent in 
1979. Although teenage rates were significantly higher than 
those for adults in almost every State, they followed nearly the same geographic 
pattern as adults. (See map 2.) Teenage rates were lowest (less than 10 
percent) in New Hampshire and Vermont, as well as in a number of States near 
the geographic center of the Nation -- Montana, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma. Teenage rates were highest (23-25 percent) in Hawaii, Alabama, 


and Weet Virginia. 


(More) 
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Week of February 25, 1980 
PRODUCER PRICE INDEXES--JANUARY 1980 

WASHINGTON -- The Producer Price Index for Finished Goods advanced 1.6 percent 
from December to January on a seasonally adjusted basis, the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

The January increase was considerably larger than the average monthly rise of 1.0 
percent in 1979. Prices for intermediate (semifinished) goods increased 2.8 percent, 
far more than in any month last year. Prices for crude materials however, declined 
0.9 percent, entirely because of lower prices for crude foodstuffs. 

The acceleration in the Finished Goods Price Index was caused by sharply higher 
prices for energy goods, consumer goods other than food and energy, and capital 
equipment. In contrast, the consumer foods index fell 0.8 percent, after rising in 
5 of the preceding 6 months. 

Before seasonal adjustment, the Producer Price Index for Finished Goods rose 
1.9 percent to 232.1 (1967=100). Over the year, the Finished Goods Price Index moved 
up 13.0 percent. The index for finished energy goods advanced 66.5 percent from 
January 1979 to January 1980, finished consumer foods rose 5.1 percent, finished consumer 
goods less foods and energy increased 11.0 percent, and capital equipment prices moved 
up 9.5 percent. The Producer Price Index for intermediate goods was 17.7 percent 


higher than in January 1979, and crude material prices increased 14.1 percent. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20210 
PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE, $300 
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